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DR. SCHILLER AND ANALYSIS 


R. SCHILLER is gracious and kindly distinctly beyond my 
desert in opening his remarks in this Journan of August 4 
(Vol. XXIV, p. 437) and equally genial at the core is the free-spoken 
comment that follows, in which I am ‘‘utterly blind’’ to a weighty 
truth, prejudiced, ‘‘reprehensible,’’ ete. I weicome the latter frank- 
ness, and only regret that he has not applied his undisputed gifts 
and his refreshing joy in battle to a precise and unsparing examina- 
tion of the reasoning before him. Only that could do execution; 
anything else glances off. Definitive results are worth while. No 
other doctrine in the domain of philosophy is so fraught with human 
consequences as that which pronounces benediction on the will to 
believe, and no other problem at present affords such a complete, 
reconciling insight as free will. He will endeavor, he says, ‘‘to point 
out the flaws’’ in my criticism, but really he does nothing so cor- 
rective and salutary. He does not come close enough to the analyt- 
ies of the subject to do so. My criticism took the form of an anal- 
ysis of ‘‘the will to believe’’ and of free will. In these analyses he 
does not point out any flaws. He contents himself with a few 
general remarks and judgments from a distance instead of offering 
exact and conclusive refutations of what tried their best to be exact 
and conclusive analyses. Breezes of impalpable criticism blow over 
my words, but no hand is laid upon the joints of my argument. 
Indeed, if I may venture to suggest it, the occasion must have 
found him in a holiday mood of relaxation. For in the general 
remarks and judgments that he does offer he indulges himself in a 
use of terms—oh! not the difficult terms of technical philosophy, but 
the common and elementary terms of all discussion and argument— 
marked by a degree of looseness before which, in some cases, at first 
I sat incredulous; and reread and conned over the passages to see 
whether he actually could mean what the words seemed so plainly to 
import. Alas! there can be no escape from it. In my criticism I 
had said of another philosophical writing, ‘‘Precise analysis and 
the distinctions it renders possible would have been everything, 
and they are not there.’’ Precision and thoroughness in the matter 
are the root-question at issue. As regards Dr. Schiller, this question 
is thrust upon me, for I had not referred to his writings; and I 
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have no apology to offer for trying not to evade it. These present 
comments can take no other form than that of a plodding specifica. 
tion of what to me seem loosenesses that vitiate his thought. 

Let me begin with minor, but not irrelevant, items and proceed 
to those nearer the center. 

1. The first term in question is ‘‘premises.’’ Dr. Schiller writes: 
‘‘T was therefore extremely interested in what he said in his . 
review of Professor Bixler in this JourNAL (XXIV, No. 8), and 
agreed cordially with his premises. I agree that James ‘is the most 
important and the most valuable figure in American philosophy’ 
and that Professor Bixler has written an excellent book about him, 
But I am the more puzzled by the conclusions he draws from these 
premises and do not see how they ean logically be arrived at.’’ Does 
Dr. Schiller really conceive that the opinions of James and of Pro- 
fessor Bixler’s exposition that I expressed in the same article are 
the premises of my arguments as to the will to believe and free will, 
that the conclusions presented on those subjects were drawn ‘‘from 
these premises’? I am dumb with amazement. But no, no, it is 
mere hasty writing, he meant it for the moment, but he would 
not mean it, his thought is only slipping a cog or two, like that of 
the reporter whom James quotes as writing, ‘‘The birds filled the 
tree-tops with their morning song, making the air moist, cool, and 
pleasant.’’ And the reader can as easily glide over the mistake in 
the one case as in the other. 

2. The second term is ‘‘admit.’’ I had tried to point out that 
the instinctive human wish that some state of things should really 
be, though it has a tendency to draw the mind toward belief, could 
not accurately be called the will to believe, for it did not make be- 
lief its object, it did not think of belief at all, but only of things 
being really there. On this Dr. Schiller comments: 

‘*He admits, of course, that, as James himself had emphasized, 
the ‘Will to Believe’ was a collective term of reference for a number 
of human habits in matters of belief that included wishes and crav- 
ings besides the strict will to believe; also the selective direction of 
attention, and the willingness to believe and to act upon risks in 
default of absolutely certain knowledge.’’ 

I shall not accuse him of deliberately pretending that a criticism 
was an admission; that the pointing out that the term ‘‘will to be- 
lieve’? was not accurately used was an admission that James had 
recognized the inaccuracy and assumed indulgence for it. (So far 
as I am aware, James had not done so.) No, it appears to be only 
another case of relaxed thinking, 

3. The next term is ‘‘infer.’’ ‘‘James had inferred from these 
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universal psychological phenomena a certain limited ‘right to be- 
lieve’ at one’s own risk,’’ ete. 

How can any one infer a right, a valid ethical claim, from psy- 
chological phenomena? One might infer a necessity from them. 
But a right supposes a choice and excludes necessity. A right can 
surely be determined, like a duty, only by consideration of the moral 
end and of psychological or other facts in relation thereto. Nor can 
James quite fairly be charged with inferring our right to believe on 
preference from our proneness to do so. He emphasizes the uni- 
versal proneness, but that is not offered as the basis of his inference. 

4. The term ‘‘belief.’’ James ‘‘had provided an objective check 
upon the whole procedure by subjecting it to the pragmatic test; in 
the end (however long delayed) the empirical consequences of a 
belief were needed to ratify it and decided upon its value. The 
doctrine was thus far from being mere subjectivism or a warrant for 
uncritical eredulity.’’ 

Dr. Schiller does not fully note what ‘‘belief’? means. He is 
speaking of the ‘‘will to believe’’ or the ‘‘right to believe.’’ The 
question is whether a possible belief should be voluntarily embraced 
in the absence of adequate evidence. Now he says that ‘‘the empiri- 
cal consequences of a belief were needed to ratify it and decided 
upon its value.’’ But these words admit that the belief must al- 
ready have been adopted in advance of the ratification,—and that it 
should or may be so adopted is the doctrine of the will to believe. If 
he prefers to say that the proposition should be adopted, not as a 
belief, but as a hypothesis awaiting ‘‘the pragmatic test,’’ then the 
word ‘‘belief’’ in this sentence is out of place and he is not talking 
of the will to believe at all, but of the will to adopt and test hypoth- 
eses ; a disposition of which no one questions the propriety, although 
one has still to ask whether the test to which they are to be sub- 
mitted is genuine and adequate. I endeavored to make this thought 
clear in the review which Dr. Schiller is criticizing. 

5. Here the inexactness of language is not centered in one term, 
but diffused. ‘‘It seems never to have entered Professor Miller’s 
mind that the processes which generate error are also the processes 
which generate truth, that ‘passion’ is at the root also of truth, that 
the mind is always ‘biased’ (or better, ‘interested’) and could not 
function unless it were, that unless we seek we shall not find.’’ 

In one sense the essential thesis here is a truth, indisputable and 
familiar. It is desire that makes us think, either the desire for an 
end to be gained by thinking or the desire for thinking on its own 
account. But the processes which generate error in thinking are 
not the processes that generate truth, except occasionally by acci- 
dent. The motive forces are ultimately the same, they are desire, 
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and perhaps this is what he means. But they do not work in the 
same manner. It is the processes that are different. When we let 
our wishes shape our beliefs, that influence is direct; we want some- 
thing to be fact and that tends to make us think it so. When our 
wishes make us learn the truth, that influence is indirect; we want a 
result and can not get it without knowing the facts and that makes 
us learn them. This is the common situation. When we are enact- 
ing the second process we must not let it be corrupted and nullified 
by the first. We must not persuade ourselves that a certain road is 
the way to our destination because it promises the most agreeable 
hours on the journey. That is called ‘‘mistaking wishes for facts.’’ 
The supreme wish, which is for the end, must master the interfering 
ones, that would tamper with our ideas of fact, and must make us 
severely unbiased. Any wish wants to mold reality. Let it see 
that it molds reality and not merely our ideas of reality, a weaker 
and ignoble proceeding. To mold reality we must first know it. 

6. Now for Dr. Schiller’s crucial metaphors. To metaphor in 
philosophy might we not adapt what Lotze laid down as to mech- 
anism in nature, and say that it may be everywhere present, but 
should be everywhere subordinate? Has it a right to take and keep 
the central place in thesis or definition? ‘‘The fundamental ground, 
however, for Professor Miller’s quarrel with James’s contentions, 
appear [sic] to be that it antiquates the belief that reality is rigid 
and that the whole duty of cognitive man consists in humble sub- 
mission to unalterable fact. His conception of reality is static and 
he refuses to have it upset by experiment and experience.”’ 

The fundamental ground for each philosophical position taken 
up in my review was in each case given, and with these fundamental 
grounds Dr. Schiller does not really deal at all. He prefers to guess, 
in the passage just quoted, at a reason which I ‘‘appear’’ to have 
had in the background. I had no such reason in the background; 
the belief he attributes to me, couched in metaphor, I do not even 
understand. ‘‘Reality is rigid.’’ What does that mean? The floor 
is rigid but the curtains are not rigid. If my ‘‘conception of reality 
is static,’’ how can I face the fact that water is flowing under 
bridges? The terms, then, are not literal; Dr. Schiller means some- 
thing else, something metaphysical. I do not know what he means. 
Of course, these terms or the like have many times appeared in a 
certain controversy. They substitute figure for exact statement. 
And it is that statement, sharp-edged and unambiguous, which one 
desires to have supplied. He adds elsewhere that ‘‘the ‘universe’ 
itself (if we dare to postulate so bold an assumption!) does not stay 
‘as it is,’ at any rate for human knowledge.’’ (Which is it, Dr. 
Schiller: postulate an assumption or assume a postulate?) Of 
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course, it does not stay as it is, either in its own being or for human 
knowledge. It changes, and also we come to know more about it. 
Possibly, however, Dr. Schiller guesses that I hold that when some- 
thing is a fact it is a fact. If so, his guess is correct. I do not call 
that a dogma in the background, f eall it merely not contradicting 
oneself. But how is this preference in speech ‘‘upset by experi- 
ment’’ and other experience? How could any’ man in his senses 
entertain a doctrine that is thus upset ? 

7. At times Dr. Schiller’s easy way with language betrays him 
into unrelieved misstatement. ‘‘He steadfastly ignores the empiri- 
eal factor in James and declares his philosophy a deadly poison.”’ 
I did not declare, and I am far from deeming, his philosophy a 
deadly poison; I spoke of what is called the will to believe itself, 
not the doctrine favoring it (and that is but one of his principal 
tenets) as ‘‘the very poison of intelligence,’’ though I implied that 
even the doctrine favoring it was ‘‘based on a great and neglected 
truth.’’ ‘‘The empirical factor in James’’ is one more vague 
expression. Perhaps Dr. Schiller refers to the verification through 
experience here mentioned under 4. This principle was clearly 
stated in my review as James’s. 

8. ‘‘Science has been rejuvenating itself by scrapping most of 
its old ‘axioms’ and has flourished exceedingly on deep potions of 
the very sort he condemns.’’ It is no longer that I ‘‘appear’’ to 
condemn or the like. The statement has become positive. What 
are the positions alleged to have been condemned and on what 
grounds are such condemnations attributed to one who has never 
expressed them? It may be added that in a similar vein of guess- 
work my critic attributes to me quite inaccurately theological posi- 
tions on topics not touched on in my article at all. 

9. The subject now changes to free will. ‘‘Nor can he be so 
ignorant or contemptuous of theology as to imagine that it would 
sanction his polemic against creation and indeterminism.’’ The 
easy way with language is here at its easiest and the consequence is 
an almost inextricable confusion. Why should it mean contempt of 
theology to imagine that it would sanction my own polemic? If a 
writer thought that theology, a body of doctrine, sanctioned his 
polemic, he would to that extent agree with theology and not despise 
it. A friend present as I write says, ‘‘He seems just to be using 
fancy-language and it runs off the track.’’ Perhaps Dr. Schiller 
meant, so contemptuous of theology as to be indifferent to its sanc- 
tion. Or, so contemptuous of theologians as to imagine them poor- 
spirited enough to tolerate his polemic against creation. In any 
case I wrote no polemic against creation. I did write what might 
be called such against indeterminism considered as an account of our 
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free will. I did not in any wise oppose the belief in creation nor did 
I in any wise favor it. I tried to point out that creation had nothing 
to do with indetermination, that creation would clearly be, if it took 
place, a case of cause and effect, a case of something determining and 
something else being determined. It was an argument solely about 
what the idea implies, to prove that those who say that indeterminism 
defends ‘‘creative power,’’ ‘‘man as a creative first cause,’’ ete., are 
making a mistake. Grant creation by the will as a fact and you have 
not taken one step toward indeterminism. Grant indeterminism 
and you have taken no step toward creation. Nothing was further 
from my thoughts than theology. 

10. Dr. Schiller quotes a part of my argument to this effect and 
comments: ‘‘This is plain speaking, and it plainly begs the question. 
It is a refusal to allow the adequacy of the old conceptions of ‘cause’ 
and ‘law’ to be questioned, and to entertain the possibility of an 
indeterminate ‘will’ and ‘power.’ ”’ 

So here we confront the term ‘‘begging the question.’’ Some- 
body says that creation implies that an act has had a result, that 
there has been a case of cause and effect, which by definition implies 
a law, the law that that cause would always produce that effect. An 
objector puts in, ‘‘That begs the question.’’ ‘‘How?’’ ‘‘You are 
assuming that creation involves cause and law instead of proving it.’’ 
‘‘T prove it by the definitions of creation and of cause, admitted by 
all because they are what we mean when we say the words. The 
question is, What does creation imply? If you proceed as if the 
argument was futile, but don’t discuss that, some one is begging the 
question, but not I.’’ ‘‘But you are assuming the adequacy of the 
old conceptions of cause and law.’’ ‘‘ Adequacy to what? To the 
facts? I am not talking about the facts. I don’t say there is any 
creation. I say that if there is it implies cause and law in the usual 
sense. If you have a new sense you have another term and I hap- 
pen not to be talking about it.’’ ‘‘But you refuse to entertain the 
possibility of an indeterminate ‘will’ and ‘power.’’’ ‘‘You have 
missed my point completely. I have not argued that creation or a 
creative power must be determined or caused, only that it must be 
determining or causing. I did entertain the possibility you mention. 
I said ‘If it was undetermined in its origin it might still create, but 
so it might if it was determined.’ Will you very kindly read my 
argument over again?’’ 

11. ‘‘It [the analysis] would be more convincing if rationalist 
philosophers had ever found a successful answer to Hume’s poser: 
Why should the future resemble the past?’’ Hume’s question has 
no relevancy to ours. Dr. Schiller means, perhaps, How do we know 
that a law of cause and effect must continue, how do we know that 
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nature is bound by it, how do we know that in the next instant the 
human will, for example, may not make a free departure from it? 
If so I answer once more, To ask this question is to have missed the 
point. I said, Indeterminism may be true, there may be uncaused 
events, uncaused volitions, I am not asserting that nature is law- 
abiding. Only it must be law-abiding so far as we are free. Free- 
dom involves law, because power involves it. If there is no law there 
is no freedom. If law may at any moment lapse, then freedom may 
at any moment fail us. The moral and exalted ideas that the inde- 
terminist would sustain, freedom, ‘‘could have done otherwise,’’ re- 
sponsibility, desert, and the rest, in their fullest meaning, are not 
bound up with indeterminism, but exclude it; they are bound up 
with determination and involve it. Just as creation does. Hume 
would have found no difficulty in the argument. He would have 
said it related to ‘‘relations of ideas,’’ not necessarily to ‘‘matter of 
fact.”’ 

12. ‘‘And it too obviously ignores the modern tendency both in 
science and in philosophy to treat ‘cause’ and ‘law’ as methodological 
assumptions or even fictions.’’ 

This makes the same mistake. We need only reply that in that 
ease freedom, responsibility, and the rest are to that extent assump- 
tions or fictions. Meanwhile life encourages us to keep them, in our 
method of living, as ‘‘methodological assumptions’’ at least, rather 
than fictions! Upon the not very difficult question of the actual 
probabilities I do not enter, for I did not do so in the assailed article. 

13. ‘‘Finally is not it [the analysis] theologically unsound? [I 
can not help being tickled by this particular attack; I had not im- 
ported theology into the debate.] Does it not flatly contradict the 
Christian doctrine of ‘creation out of nothing’?”’ 

Why, creation out of nothing (that is, not out of anything) is 
just what I was talking about and the whole analysis assailed related 
to it. What was said does not contradict that idea, it merely ana- 
lyzes that idea. Is this the old confounding of analysis with contra- 
diction ? 

14. ‘‘I would submit that it [the Christian doctrine of creation 
out of nothing] and free-will and alternatives and miracles and 
novelty all belong together, and suggest far too coherent an inter- 
pretation of very insistent facts of experience to be dismissed without 
examination.’’ I, too, hold that they belong in one respect together, 
but for the opposite reason; because the first four involve, and the 
last is consistent with, causation and therefore law. But a sentence 
like this from our author is fascinating to the point of excitement; 
if the reader tries to thread his way through it in careful thought he 
is in imminent danger of being lost and his cries for aid are likely to 
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be unheeded. Dr. Schiller perhaps means, or would mean upon re- 
flection, that free will and alternatives of action and, it may be, cer. 
tain contemporary miracles are themselves very insistent facts of 
experience; that they are cases of, or carry with them, creation and 
novelty; that they suggest far too coherent an interpretation of 
themselves—but no, he can not mean that, for it is as insistent facts 
of experience that they make known to us their nature. He means 
(let us guess) that some of them suggest or render more probable an 
interpretation of others as similar, and thus we secure evidence of a 
widespread type of fact, evidence too strong to be denied. (To be 
‘‘dismissed without examination’’ is just what befell my careful 
examination of freedom, alternatives, and creation.) 

I end as I began. I am sorry that, since the review of Professor 
Bixler’s volume led Dr. Schiller to take up his pen, he did not sub- 
ject my reasoning to a close and unsparing scrutiny. If I have 
made mistakes I desire nothing else than that they should be cor- 
rected. Philosophy is a stern business. It is not to be forever re- 
garded as a sociable and inconclusive conversation maintained 
through the ages by a tiny minority of minds that share a peculiar 
taste. It is an irreproachable occupation, yes, but it is also a means 
of human guidance. Shall we always paralyze its progress by suf- 
fering ancient questions to linger on in ineffectual discussion because 
we do not drive home the tests already in our hands? Only by ap- 
plying them up to the hilt shall we free the diverse truths that dif- 
ferent temperaments respectively feel and choose for emphasis from 
hasty formulations due to neglect of other truths and consequent 
misinterpretation. My respect for Dr. Schiller’s brilliant gifts and 
deep religious interest makes me wish that he had given fresh aid 
by coming to closer quarters with his theme. 


Dickinson S. MILuer. 


THE DOCTRINE OF “ILLUSION” AND ‘‘ERROR’”’ IN 
SCHELER’S PHENOMENOLOGY 


T is generally understood that the crucial difficulty for realistic 
philosophies has been and still is the ‘‘problem of error.’’ Neo- 
realism, with its doctrine of the numerical identity of real object and 
known content, certainly has no possible logical way of accounting 
for error. For, as long as this numerical identity of real object and 
known content is maintained, so-called ‘‘erroneous’’ knowledge can 
in no wise be distinguished from any other kind of knowledge; i.e., 
there is no possibility of any criterion for truth or falsity. Nor does 
eritical realism escape the pitfall by (actually, even though not 
admittedly) inserting the ‘‘datum,’’ ‘‘essence,’’ ‘‘character-com- 
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plex,’’ or whatever else it may be called, between the psychical fact 
and the existent object of knowledge. For, by so doing, critical real- 
ists have merely pushed the problem back a step. In facet, it is 
commonly alleged that the problem has thus been made more im- 
possible of solution since the intervening third term entirely separates 
the knowing mind from the real object and there is, therefore, no 
way of ever telling whether any knowledge covers the facts of the 
external world or not. 

In the light of these—well-known—criticisms it should be of 
some interest to view this problem as it appears in the hands of 
Germany’s leading contemporary realistic school, viz., phenomen- 
ology. Max Scheler, one of the leaders of this movement, has stated 
the phenomenological position on the problem of error (at least from 
his own point of view) quite plainly... We shall, therefore, follow 
his lead. 

It must be kept in mind throughout that in dealing with any 
philosophical doctrine the phenomenologist uses the (so-called) phe- 
nomenological method and attitude.? As applied to the problem of 
knowledge in general—and the problem of error is, of course, but 
one aspect of this wider problem—this means that phenomenology 
insists that if we are ever to get anywhere at all we must begin with 
the world as it is actually given us and in the way in which it is 
given us and start our analysis from the immediately given facts 
(the metaphysical-analytical method, so-called). From this basic 
way of approach phenomenology is led to the position that in per- 
ception we perceive (what are given as) the things themselves and 
perceive them as things (and not as appearances). It is only by 
later acts of reflection that we discover any ‘‘percepts’’ at all. The 
theory which pre-supposes that to begin with we perceive only visual, 
tactual, ete., appearances and that by reflective thought we construct 
the real things out of these appearances later on is, therefore, held 
as absolutely mistaken. 

It is this very basic phenomenological attitude and its resultant 
theory of direct realism which makes it impossible to discuss the 
problem of error in phenomenology without relating it to the problem 
of ‘‘illusion.’’ For to any theory which, on the one hand, admits 
the numerical difference between known content and real object and, 
on the other, claims to grasp the real object directly and immediately 
—however partially and incompletely—the problem of illusion and 

1In his essay ‘‘Die Idole der Selbsterkenntnis’’ in Vol. II of his Vom 
Umsturz der Werte (2a ed.), esp. pp. 7-27. 

*Cf. the paper by M. Geiger on ‘‘The Philosophical Attitudes and the 


Problem of Subsistence and Essence,’’ pp. 272-278 of the Proceedings of the 
Sirth International Congress of Philosophy. 
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deception can readily be seen to be basic even to the problem of 
error. Scheler not only knows this, but he frankly admits it.? In 
fact, he discusses error only because he wishes to make clear the 
meaning and implications of illusion, and in order to do so finds it 
necessary to point out how illusions of perception differ from error,! 

Scheler shows, in the first place, that illusion can not be explained 
either by philosophical rationalism or by sensationalistie empiricism, 
And that, simply because the entire field of illusions of perception 
lies neither in the realm of judgment nor in that of pure ‘‘sensa- 
tions,’’ but between these two realms. Indeed, the essence of illu- 
sions of perception is said to consist of the fact that in illusion some. 
thing is sensibly ‘‘given’’ which ‘‘is not there.’’ Illusion, therefore, 
has nothing whatsoever to do with ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’ which belong 
entirely into the sphere of judgments and of inferences. Illusions of 
perception must, in fact, be carefully distinguished (1) from the 
sphere of judgments (i.e., from the ‘‘true-false’’ sphere), (2) from 
the problem of the adequacy or inadequacy of perception, and (3) 
from direct sensory, e.g., visual, auditory, ete., illusions. The first 
of these three points we shall discuss at considerable length in the 
main comparison of this essay, namely, that between illusion and 
error. At this point, however, it is necessary briefly to explain 
Scheler’s meaning of the other two distinctions. 

As eoneerns the second of these points, namely, the distinction 
of an illusion of perception from the mere (adequacy or) inadequacy 
of a perception Scheler calls attention to the fact that adequacy 
simply means ‘‘the fullness of that which is given us of an object 
in an act of perception (or of conception, ete.).’’® But an illusion 
may, of course, be equally as ‘‘full’’ as a correct perception. To 
prove this, Scheler cites the illustration of the wax-figure which is 
mistaken for a lady. Whoever makes this mistake may have grasped 
all of the characteristics of the wax-figure; the difference comes in 
that for him they are the characteristics of a lady instead of a 
wax-figure. Another fact which tends to bring out the distinction 

3 Op. cit., p. 9, where Scheler says: ‘*The concept of illusion must play 
a similar central réle in a philosophy, which does not want to owe its final 
results to any rational construction, but to an intuitive attitude which is turned 
toward the pure what (‘essence’) of the world, to the réle which the concept of 
‘error’ plays in the systems of rationalism. In fact, while rationalistic phi- 
josophy has tried to reduce all illusions to errors of judgment and of inference 
and finally even to reduce the essence of illusion to that of error, we shall find 
that for intuitive philosophy all errors are founded upon illusions; indeed, that 
error itself (in its essence) is still a border-case of an illusion of a certain kind, 
namely, an illusion of reflexion which occurs by viewing the results of our acts 
of thinking.’’ (Translation by the present writer.) 

4Cf. ibid., pp. 20-27. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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between an illusion and the mere question of adequacy is this: the 
illusion always occurs suddenly while in adequacy there is a con- 
tinuous increase (or decrease, as the case may be). 

As regards the third distinction, namely, that of sensory illusions 
and their differentiation from illusions of perception, Scheler admits, 
of course, that illusions of perception may be built upon such sensory 
illusions. But he is very emphatic in insisting that they never are 
these. The reality of such sensory illusions is also admitted, but 
nevertheless they are merely, though real, sense-illusions. In order 
to clarify his distinction at this point Scheler uses the illustration 
of the stick which, when half immersed in water, appears bent. This 
phenomenon by itself is no illusion of perception, however; it is a 
perfectly normal, physically conditioned sense-illusion. For after 
all, the visual-thing-stick is really bent, but, of course, not the tangible 
stick-thing. Such sensory illusions may be physically or physiolog- 
ically conditioned, but by themselves they are no illusions of percep- 
tion, although they are real sense-illusions. A real illusion of per- 
ception, according to Scheler, occurs, for example, whenever different 
sense-functions either simultaneously or successively present exactly 
those sensory-contents which one would expect from the object of 
illusion, i.e., from the phantom and its constitution. If, for example, 
awakening in the middle of the night I have the hallucination of 
seeing a human being in the room and upon touching the object which 
is the original cause of the hallucination get from this the form- and 
touch-impression which I would actually get if I really were touch- 
ing an actual human being, we would here have an illusion of per- 
ception caused by two successive different sense-functions (even 
though the second sensory illusion would probably never have oce- 
curred if the first illusion had not created a certain kind of an im- 
pression). In brief, it is Scheler’s view that merely abnormal im- 
pressions can not lay any claim to being illusions of perception, even 
though they may be—at times—the stuff for such illusions, but no 
more so than other impressions, even normal ones. 

Finally, then, and most important of all, the difference between 
illusion and error. According to Scheler there are at least five real 
differences between illusion and error of which the first two are, how- 
ever, by far the most important. 

1. Illusion always has its specific sphere in immediate apprehen- 
sion, while the specific sphere of error is mediate knowledge, es- 
pecially inference. 

Scheler uses a very telling example to bring out this difference. 
Supposing I see the street wet in front of my house and consequently 
infer that it must have been raining, but discover later on that the 
street is dry farther down and also discover finally that a sprinkling 
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machine had passed in front of my house, then my inference about 
‘‘it having rained’’ was obviously an error. For in the seen wet. 
ness the ‘‘rain’’ was not given me in any fashion whatsoever; | 
simply drew the inference that ‘‘it must have been raining’’ or else 
I associated the conception of rain and brought it into logical eon- 
nection with the seen wetness. It is something altogether different 
when I see the stick bent lying half way in the water. This is not 
an error of judgment, but an illusion actually before me. 

In other words, in illusion there is to begin with always a very 
definite content, i.e., that which I believe myself to be seeing, touch- 
ing, feeling, etc. What I judge about it makes no difference. For 
if I do judge there simply results a proposition which if referred to 
‘‘reality’’ is ‘‘false,’’ but which if referred to the phantom of illu- 
sion may be ‘‘true.’’ But there is no need of drawing any inference 
at all. But, further, this definite content is not yet enough. The 
mere appearance of the bent stick is not yet an illusion. The il- 
lusion proper consists in my looking upon the fact of the bent-ness 
(which is given me immediately as a sensory content) as a real char- 
acteristic of the ‘‘real’’ stick. Although the real stick is not given 
to my senses in its actual constitution—else the illusion would, of 
course, be impossible—there is, nevertheless, the being-sphere of 
‘“stable things’’ present to me at the very first look. ‘‘I look through 
the appearance into this being-sphere ; and I put the fact-in-appear- 
ance into this being-sphere.”’ 

Illusion, then, is entirely independent of judgment, belief, asser- 
tion, ete. It is in the pre-logical sphere of matter of fact. While 
error, on the other hand, consists of a relation of the matter of fact 
meant by the judgment to the matter of fact given in intuition. Er- 
ror, then, is always the property of a judgment. 

2. In illusion matters of fact are referred to the wrong sphere 
of being, while spheres of being play no réle in the problem of error. 

That is to say, the illusion (in the case of the bent stick, for ex- 
ample) consists of my taking the fact of the bent-ness, which is 
given me in the visual appearance, immediately as a real charac- 
teristic of the stick-thing. The matter of fact of the bent-ness 
may stand in need of an explanation (in this case in need of a phy- 
sical explanation), but as seen content it is altogether beyond dis- 
pute. It is this matter of fact of the bent-ness which is carried 
into a sphere of being into which it does not belong, namely, into 
the sphere of real thing-existence. 

In any illusion, then, Scheler points out, there are always several 
matters of fact (in the case of our illustration the real stick and the 
stick-as-seen are both matters of fact) and several spheres of being 
(in our example the real being-sphere and the sphere of sensory ap- 
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pearance, at least). And the illusion consists of an inappropriate 
relation of at least two matters of fact to the spheres of being to 
which they belong. 

In the case of error, on the other hand, it is not at all required 
that a judgment shall be made with reference to any ‘‘sphere of 
being’? whatsoever. A judgment may be made about non-existence 
just as positively as about existence, and such a judgment may, of 
course, be either ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false.’’ In brief, reference to any 
‘‘sphere of being’’ whatever is no necessary characteristic of judg- 
ments and, since (as we have seen above) error is always the prop- 
erty of a judgment, therefore no necessary characteristic of error. 

3. While illusion remains entirely in the sphere of sensation, 
error lies in a certain relationship of what is being thought with 
sensation. 

One who has hallucinations, for example, may utter propositions 
about the reality surrounding him which certainly need not be 
‘‘errors.’’ He may describe the object of his hallucination perfectly 
accurately, that is to say, in such a fashion. that the description 
given in his words exactly fits the facts which are given him in 
his sensations. In which ease he certainly does not ‘‘err.’’ Of 
course, it is possible that he may err in addition to the illusion by 
asserting things which are not given him in sensation or which are 
given him differently from his assertion. 

4, The complex appearance which is given in an illusion is as 
such always undeniably a fact. In error, however, such complex 
fact need not exist. The centaur, or man-horse, for example, has 
no existence (though horses and men do). 

The content of an illusion is always that of an actually sensed 
fact. There can be no illusion about this content itself. That is to 
say, the deception does not, of course, consist of the sensibly given 
fact. The illusion comes only in referring this content to a sphere 
of being into which it does not belong. This is also the reason why 
an illusion can always be cleared up and dissolved by learning to 
see a content in the sphere of being into which it belongs. A thus 
coming to see the content of an illusion in its actual sphere of being 
does not, of course, cause the actual content either to disappear 
or even be modified. The actual sense-content remains the same. 
But it is no longer an illusion, of course, when I refer the matter 
of fact of the bent stick to the visual thing only. It is only the 
seeing of the real stick-thing as bent which makes the experience 
an illusion. 

In other words, illusion is only of the how of some existing fact, 
not of the fact itself; while in error I may posit a content which 
contradicts all the contents of the sensory sphere of matters of fact. 
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5. Genetically illusion is always far less individualistic and far 
less subjective than error. 

In illusion that which leads to the false proposition does not pro- 
ceed from ‘‘me’’; ‘‘not I feel myself active in an illusion, but ‘an ap- 
pearance claims to be something’ which it is not. . . . It is like a ‘lie’ 
which has its point of departure not in me, but in the object.’’ In 
error, on the other hand, it is I who point out, interpret, judge, and 
so forth. And error is, in fact, the result of this interpreting. That 
is to say, I draw wrong inferences through an activity which is con- 
scious and which proceeds from me. 

The preceding has been essentially an expository account of 
Scheler’s position on ‘‘illusion’’ and on ‘‘error.’’ It would seem, 
however, that, even taking the phenomenological attitude and method 
for granted, the position—as stated—contains not only serious in- 
consistencies, but also apparently insuperable difficulties. 

When on page 12 ff, for example, Scheler insists on a sharp dif- 
ferentiation of illusions of perception from merely sensory, e.g., 
visual, auditory, and the like, illusions, while on page 25 he declares 
equally as emphatically that ‘‘illusion remains entirely in the sphere 
of sensation,’’ it is certainly not a simple matter to reconcile these 
statements. Although this particular difficulty can, perhaps, be 
overcome by pointing out that the former statement tries to dif- 
ferentiate mere sense-appearances from actual illusions of perception, 
while in the latter statement attention is called to the difference be- 
tween illusion and error by insisting that illusions, contrary to what 
is true of ‘‘error,’’ are always in the sense-realm. 

But the case is not so simple in another instance, especially since 
in this case the point would seem to be crucial for Scheler’s basic 
contentions. Compare the following direct quotations from Scheler 
(in translation by the present writer) : 

(a) ‘‘The entire field of illusions of perception is, one might say, 
situated between the realm of thought, judgment, and inference (on 
the one hand) and that of the pure ‘impressions’ (on the other).’’® 

(b) ‘‘Illusion exists therefore entirely independently of the 
sphere of judgment, the sphere of ‘belief,’ of ‘assertion,’ of ‘propo- 
eition.’ *’* 

(c) ‘Illusion remains entirely in the sphere of sensation.’’ ® 

(d) ‘‘Illusion consists of this: I lay the matter of fact . . . into 
a realm of being into which it does not belong.’’ ® 

There would seem to be no conflict between quotations (b) and 


6 Op. cit., p. 9. 
7 Ibid., p. 24. 
8 Ibid., p. 25. 
9 Ibid., p. 24. 
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(c); they are both cited here simply because one states the matter 
positively and the other negatively. Taken together, then, these two 
statements would not leave any doubt in the reader’s mind that 
Scheler maintains that illusions of perception lie entirely in the 
field of sensation and have nothing whatsoever to do with matters of 
judgment or inference. Quotation (a), however, does not put the 
situation quite in the same way; here we are told that illusions of 
perception somehow lie between the realms of judgment and sensa- 
tion and not completely in that of sensation only. While in quota- 
tion (d) it seems exceedingly difficult to get away from the idea that 
now, after all, judgments are also involved in the matter of illusions. 
For, in spite of the fact that Scheler does insist constantly that this 
reference of the (in impression) immediately given matter of fact to 
the wrong sphere of being occurs ‘‘at once and without anything else 
(intervening )’’ (= ohne weiteres) it would seem practically impos- 
sible to make out a case for the assertion that such reference is not 
in any way a matter of judgment. To be perfectly fair with 
Scheler’s statement of the case, it must be admitted that it would 
seem quite obvious from everything he says on the subject that he 
himself does not consider such reference to be a matter of judgment. 
For him such reference is not only immediate but, as he definitely 
asserts,!° seems to be occasioned by what proceeds from the object 
‘‘which claims to be something which it is not’’ rather than coming 
from the subject. ‘‘It is,’’ he says, ‘‘like a lie which has its point 
of departure not in me but in the object.’’ None of which, however, 
seems to prove that such incorrect reference is not a matter of 
judgment. A ‘‘lie,’’ whatever may cause it, is finally, after all, a 
matter of judgment. And a reference of anything whatsoever to 
anything whatsoever would seem to belong in the same realm of 
judgments. Scheler himself is perfectly clear in his statement 
that the mere appearance of the bent stick is not yet an illusion of 
perception; the illusion occurs only, according to Scheler, when the 
seen bent-ness of the stick is referred to the actually real stick. In 
other words, finally, according to Scheler, it is the mistaken reference 
which actually makes up the illusion. And if this reference is, 
Scheler’s contrary assumption notwithstanding, after all, a matter of 
judgment, then the very basie point which Scheler makes about il- 
lusions of perception, namely, that as over against error, they have 
nothing whatever to do with matters of judgment or belief, is itself 
a false and mistaken conception. 

It may be admitted that illusions of perception are physically 
(as in the case of the bent stick), physiologically (as in the pressing 
of the eye-ball), or mentally (as in the example of the inverted stair- 

10 Cf. op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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case) caused; it may further be admitted that they occur always 
automatically and immediately. Yet just becawse—as even Scheler 
not only admits but insists—there never is an illusion until the con- 
tent of perception is referred to a sphere of being into which it does 
not belong, and because such reference can not be admitted to be 
pre-judgmental, error would seem to be always present in illusion, 
since there always is—at least a nascent—judgment involved (in the 
reference). Thus it seems impossible to separate error and illusion 
in any such absolute fashion as Scheler has attempted to do. This 
does not mean that there is not a real distinction between them. 
Undoubtedly there is, viz., the fundamental cause for illusions lies in 
immediate perceptions while error may or may not be thus caused; 
and—error is always post-judgmental, while illusion only needs 
to contain a nascent judgment. But Scheler’s claim of illusions of 
perception having no judgmental character of any sort whatsoever 
can not be accepted or justified either on the basis of empirical 
analysis or even of a critical study of Scheler’s own arguments. 

But whatever Scheler’s difficulties on his (here developed) view 
of illusions of perception may be—and, as already indicated, the 
present writer is of the opinion that the last discussed difficulty is an 
insuperable one for Scheler unless he discards some of his most posi- 
tive and emphatic assertions made in the Jdole—it would seem that 
his conception of error (as set forth in this same essay) not only is 
not subject to similar criticisms, but is also able to avoid both the 
Scylla of neo-realism and the Charybdis of critical realism. For 
by first insisting that in the knowing relation the knowing subject 
is not identical with the known object and vice versa, and secondly 
that there is no image, idea, datum, essence, or what not, getting 
between the subject and the object the respective insurmountable 
difficulties of neo-realism and of critical realism—at least in so 
far as the problem of error is concerned—are obviated. Thus Scheler 
(and other phenomenologists as well, for this is a sine qua non of 
phenomenology) leaves room for the direct and immediate appre- 
hension of reality by the knowing agent. This, in fact, on the 
phenomenological point of view, is precisely the ultimate nature 
of knowledge: directly and immediately to apprehend what is given 


to the finite mind in the actually real world which presents itself . 


to him. And by insisting, moreover, that error (as over against 
illusion) is always in the realm of judgment and inference, Scheler 
opens the way to the most adequate explanation of error, namely, 

11I am by no means oblivious to the fact that the phenomenological con- 
cepts of given-ness and of direct apprehension of reality themselves stand in 


need of further analysis and explanation. But this task can not be undertaken 
in the present paper. 
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that error is simply a particular quality of a judgment. Error, 
then, is no longer something of and for itself, it does not stand on 
its own feet, but it is always dependent on judging and inferring, 
because it is a certain type of quality of these. Error, then, is 
nothing more or less than a mistaken or inadequate judgment about 
anything whatsoever. 

Call this a common-sense view of error, if you desire. Common 
sense is beginning to come into its own again in our days. And this 
is all the more true of a matter of common sense which is also able 
to stand the test of thorough rational scrutiny and criticism. Nor 
should we let the fact that Scheler’s analysis of illusions of per- 
ception seems to be unclear, contradictory, and mistaken blind us to 
the value of his analysis of error. 


PauLt ARTHUR SCHILPP. 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(I.) De Linné a Jussieu: Méthodes de la Classification et Idée de 
Série en Botanique et en Zoologie (1740-1790). (II.)—Cuvier 
et Lamarck: Les Classes Zoologiques et l’Idée de Série Animale 
(1790-1830) (2 vols.). Henri Daupin. (Etudes d’Histoire des 
Seiences Naturelles.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1926. ii + 264 
pp.; xiii + 460 pp.; 333 pp. 

More than twenty years ago the author commenced a series of 
studies on the origins, the meaning, and the importance of the 
profound revolution in the natural sciences initiated about 1860 by 
the works of Darwin. Exactly what was the degree of novelty of 
Darwin’s interpretation of evolution? How far did it grow out 
of the writings of the savants of the seventeenth and first half of 
the eighteenth century? Had the generally accepted concepts that 
Darwin’s views displaced already lost their fecundity, or did they 
contain seeds that merited a new lease of life after the partial sub- 
sidence of the Darwinian flood? 

If the author has succeeded in compressing his answers to these 
questions into about a thousand octavo pages it is only because 
he has skillfully limited his field and sharpened his focus. The 
resulting slowly-moving picture of the evolution of the idea of 
‘animal series’’ should appeal to the philosopher even if the natur- 
alist dare not stop counting his fruit-flies long enough to look at it. 

The preliminary or introductory volume deals with methods 
of classification and the idea of series in zoology and botany from 
Linnaeus to Jussieu (1740-1790). In this period the general move- 
ment of thought appears, according to the author, to result from 
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the interaction of two leading ideas, very distinct and often antag- 
onistic: first, the idea of a systematic or methodical classification, 
whereby a given assemblage of beings is arranged and subdivided 
according to a predetermined series of characters, in a descending 
scale of fractions, passing to smaller and smaller groups that are 
always subordinated, defined, and circumscribed according to fixed 
rules; second, the idea of a ‘‘natural’’ series, all the members of 
which are connected with each other by a continuous sequence of 
indissoluble relationships. 

Broadly speaking, the philosopher-naturalist tends to work out 
schemes from above downward ; he delights in discovering apparently 
universal or necessary associations and sequences and the basic 
differences between large classes of organisms; the field naturalist 
from experience gradually recognizes related species and builds 
them up into genera and families. Hence we have more or less 
confused struggles between what have elsewhere been called the 
‘“école des idées and the ‘‘école des faits.’’ 

In the period under consideration the most eminent and successful 
contributors to the progress of biological science served at different 
times under both banners. For example, the famous botanists, De 
Jussieu—unele and nephew, spent decades in laborious comparison, 
gradually recognizing the affinities that tied individual plants into 
races and species, species into genera, genera into families and 
families into ‘‘natural orders.’’ Their great work was based upon 
the following doctrines: (1) that knowledge of nature implies above 
all a complete and exact study of each of the kinds of bodies that 
compose it; (2) that in order to give a veritable foundation to the 
science of botany it is necessary to define and circumscribe with 
care the species conceived as a ‘‘perpetual association and series 
of beings, unchangeable in the sequence of generations’’; (3) that 
the traditional formula of the systematists, according to which one 
would recognize the species when one would know how to designate 
by the specific name every specimen that belongs to it, is insufficient 
and deceptive, since the real investigator will not be content with 
the few selected characters that serve to determine the plant’s place 
in an artificial system, but will desire to know the plant in the depths 
of its being—its entire organization, including both its structure and 
the action of all its parts; (4) that such artificial systems, although 
useful alike to the savant and the beginner, in themselves fail to 
supply a substantial notion of their objects, since for the advantages 
of making recognition easy they sacrifice the greater part of real 
knowledge; (5) if a methodical distribution of plants can furnish, 
along with the name of the species, an effective knowledge of what 
the species really is, it will have to be one in which the position 
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of the species, determined by the totality of its affinities, will desig- 
nate at the same time all its characters—in other words, the classi- 
fication will be according to the ‘‘natural method.’’ 

At this point the De Jussieus themselves graduated from the 
‘‘école des faits’’ into the ‘‘école des idées,’’ since they attempted 
to group their sixty-five orders into three grand divisions and then 
to work out a classification that, while to a certain extent ‘‘sys- 
tematic’’ or predetermined according to chosen characters, would 
not upset the ‘‘natural’’ orders. Abandoning for the time being 
the process of building from the ground upward, the younger Jussieu 
now set himself the task of arranging the characters that might 
be used in a general scheme, according to the order of their im- 
portance in the life of the plant; thus he persuades himself that 
the characters of the embryo are of most fundamental importance 
and so he distributes his natural orders into three primary classes, 
the Acotyledons, the Monocotyledons, and the Dicotyledons. Also, 
he reasoned, as the heart is the first living part of the embryo of 
animals, so are the cotyledons the first living part of the embryos 
of plants, and as animals fall into zoological classes according as 
their heart possesses, either two ventricles and two auricles (quad- 
rupeds, cetaceans, birds), one ventricle and one auricle (fishes and 
reptiles), one ventricle, no auricle (worms, insects), so also plants 
may be grouped into the classes with either two cotyledons, or one 
cotyledon, or no cotyledon; and this far-reaching correspondence 
between plants and animals,—‘‘ consequence of the primordial import- 
ance of the organ considered’’——attests the correctness of this uni- 
versal distinction among plants. 

Thus while A.-L. de Jussieu’s smaller groups were the outgrowths 
of a gradual integration of ascertained facts (‘‘le ‘calcul’ des char- 
uctéves’’), his elasses were the outcome of a theoretical argumenta- 
tion which endeavored to demonstrate the preponderant significance 
of this or that organ in elassification in accordance with its physio- 
logical preéminence. By such theoretical, not to say far-fetched, 
analogies, De Jussieu, like others of his predecessors, endeavored to 
discover the supposedly universal hierarchy of characters in the 
‘‘natural’’ system of plants. 

In the second or main part of the work the author, although 
limiting his field largely to the original sources of the period, in 
the publications of the Museum in Paris, deals with convincing 
thoroughness with the era of Cuvier and Lamarck (1790-1830). 
The greater part of the work is taken up with a detailed examination 
of the steps leading to Cuvier’s recognition of the classes of the 
animal kingdom. These chapters show how inevitably the search 
for a natural classification led to the recognition of the objective 
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reality of the classes of vertebrates (mammals, birds, amphibians, 
reptiles, fishes) and the principal groups of invertebrates, and how 
the clear recognition of these relationships called for a scientific ex- 
planation of their existence. The full exposition of the remarkable 
development of Lamarck’s theory of transformism shows that in 
spite of its boldness, its basal assumptions were originally @ prvori 
and scholastic; but as his studies progressed Lamarck was forced 
by the facts to recognize certain highly significant aspects of nature, 
such as the positive rather than negative quality of the difference 
between groups, the branching rather than linear relations of nat- 
ural groups. But, on the whole, his theory of the successive forma- 
tion and genetic relationships of the chain of life was the product 
of the école des idées rather than of the école des faits. 

In spite of the Revolution the anthropocentric views of nature, 
which had been handed down from antiquity and which were the 
common property of all schools of philosophy and religion, were 
no less potent in France than elsewhere. It is not surprising that 
even the technical classifications by botanists and zoologists should 
have been conceived more or less under the domination of an an- 
thropocentrie philosophy, in which the rank of organisms was meas- 
ured by their degree of ‘‘perfection,’’ man being the most perfect 
type and the natural starting-point for all research in comparative 
anatomy and classification. Lamarck, the philosopher-naturalist, 
took these ideas as the foundation of his entire doctrine of transform- 
ism, passing downward by a succession of ‘‘degradations’’ or sub- 
tractions, from the most perfect and complex organism, man, to 
the lowest of the invertebrates. Even Cuvier, preéminent for the 
clarity of his ideas and the directness of his appeal to facts, and 
one of the least anthropocentric of all his contemporaries, did not 
break through the man-made dogma of the fixity of species, and 
constantly relied upon the supposed universality and necessity of 
certain associations of characters which subsequent research demon- 
strated to be neither invariable nor necessary. 

Thus having traced with a sure hand the personality and view- 
point of Cuvier, Lamarck, De Blainville, and their ‘associates in 
Paris, and having followed the idea of a ‘‘natural’’ order of beings 
into its numerous ramifications, the author near the close of the 
work develops his rather unexpected climax. He shows that Dar- 
win, owing his conception of transformism to field observations rather 
than to library studies, centered his observations and analysis upon 
the physical interdependence of creatures living in the same medium, 
upon the infinitely variable repercussions that the life of the one 
would determine in the lives of the others. Thus Darwin did not 
postulate any regularity in the interrelations of their structures and 
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forms, any definable or demonstrable order in the extent or gradation 
of their resemblances. The extreme inequality of the distances that 
separate living forms, and even their antecedent fossils, from each 
other had been reflected in Cuvier’s system of classification. But 
all this Darwin seized as a facet of experience, without obscuring 
theoretical complications. Thus he was the first to form a repre- 
sentation of the genesis of species without paying any tribute or 
concession to the old and enfeebled dogma of the ‘‘natural’’ order 
of beings. 

Nevertheless—M. Daudin himself makes the point in his intro- 
duction—it was the incessant search for a natural order or sequence 
of forms—conceived as the highest aim of zoology and botany— 
that finally led not only to the recognition of the many-branched 
nature of organic life, but to the identification and following through 
of many of its branches. 


WiuuiaAmM K. Gregory. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Evolution of Values. Studies in Sociology with Special Ap- 
plication to Teaching. C. Bouvet. Translated by Helen Stalker 
Sellars, with an introduction by Roy Wood Sellars. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1926. Pp. xxxvii + 277. 

In translating M. Bouglé’s brilliant and suggestive work, Mrs. 
Sellars has made accessible to the general reader a book which, 
scholarly and balanced in its viewpoint, yet non-technical in expres- 
sion, presents the results of French sociological and anthropological 
investigation of the changing ideals that dominate human cultures. 
The charm and lucidity of the author’s style are ill served by a 
bare statement of his thesis. 

Values, according to M. Bouglé, are the things men set their 
hearts upon. They are systems of preferences which change in the 
course of history. It is important for educators to know the prin- 
ciples of their transformation, for education is not merely training 
or instruction, but also initiation of the pupil by the teacher who 
transmits to the former the evaluations of the group. The teacher 
ought therefore to understand what values to communicate and the 
laws which govern their development. 

Two principles of development are the differentiation and the 
conjunction of values. In an early stage of society all the elements 
which have given birth to the various manifestations of the collective 
life are found confused in religion. Bouglé departs from Durkheim 
in finding the origin of some values in certain activities of the 
group outside of religion, although he recognizes that the gods are 
at first invoked as sanctions of all values. Differentiation occurs in 
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the ease of religion and morality when the commands of each seem 
at certain points to contradict the other. In the ease of religion 
and science, technique employed to carry on supernatural rites or 
natural demands leads to a stage of development where man is 
left free to face nature without the interposition of society. 

An opposite principle, the conjunction of values, resists their 
differentiation. Bouglé uses the term ‘‘polytelism’’ to express the 
fact that several ends may be attained by the same means. Just 
as esthetic and utilitarian requirements may be satisfied by the 
architect in the same building, or as the same clothes may serve va- 
rious purposes, so old customs may meet the divergent needs of 
different persons; it is even possible to defend economic values as 
the best servants of ideal values. The solidarity of society in the 
midst of the differentiation of values is further preserved by social 
complication, by which very different kinds of individuals find it 
possible to enter into the same form of group activity to which they 
‘‘lend rather than give themselves.’’ 

In his chapter, ‘‘The Origins of Rational Thought,’’ Bouglé finds 
that concepts originate in collective emotions, representations, and 
volitions. He is led to speak approvingly of the pragmatic theory 
of truth. But subsequently he finds in the scientific attitude some- 
thing other than regard for collectively-produced traditions or norms 
of action; the scientific attitude demands that one let things speak 
for themselves and revere only facts. He says (p. 187), ‘‘A prop- 
osition is scientific only if its principle is valuable for all human 
minds.’’ ‘‘The collective is an intermediary between the individual 
and the universal.’’ 

Although science and industry have become central values in our 
society, art maintains its claims. War, industry, play, magic, and 
religion are the sources of art. But esthetic values arise only when 
that which was formerly a means becomes differentiated and so trans- 
figured into an end in itself. ‘‘The need of communion is the root 
of all the arts’’ (240-241), but the forms of art must also interest 
thought and sensibility and arouse the emotions. The early social 
themes of art give place to interest in the individual, but even the 
lyric poet always seeks sympathy. Although retaining its inde- 
pendence, art may indirectly serve to promote moral values. The 
composition of harmonious wholes is a means of calming and liber- 
ating the soul as well as of uniting a people in devotion to common 
ideals. ‘‘Educating the esthetic sensibility is, perhaps, the best 
means of filling in the gaps or of counterbalancing the excesses of 
a purely scientific culture’ (pp. 248-249). 

Bouglé finds moral value in the scientific spirit. Nevertheless, 
the habits of sincerity, impartiality, and disinterestedness, however 
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necessary to the scholar, are not the product of scientific activity. 
They demand certain states of feeling that are favorable to the 
development of the moral will. The ‘‘will to truth,’’ however, is 
not the only necessary moral precept for a society: the facts of his- 
tory show that the feelings must be stirred to awaken sentiments of 
respect and zeal. 

In his last chapter the author defends laic teaching in the public 
schools. With complete liberty of religious belief there are yet 
many common grounds of moral teaching on which those who differ 
otherwise may agree. And where the ends sought are divergent, 
polytelism often makes it possible for those holding divergent ideals 
to unite in furthering common means. Thus the educator needs to 
take into account the two principles of the differentiation of values 
and their conjunction, which are now seen to be complementary 
to each other. The nation itself may be made the means of achieving 
different as well as common ideals. Bouglé shows how devotion to 
values tends to overleap the boundaries of nations, but he avoids 
committing himself to a doctrine of internationalism by indicating 
how polytelism may become the means of unifying a nation. 

The merit of M. Bouglé’s discussions does not depend upon the 
validity of the questionable theory of value in which the facts are 
east. Bouglé follows in the main the views of his predecessor, 
Durkheim. According to the latter, the imperative force of values is 
due to their projection by the collective consciousness. This pro- 
jection occurs in the individual when he regards an object as ‘‘a 
permanent possibility of satisfaction.’’ The imperative note, how- 
ever, fails of explanation in view of individual consciousness alone. 
Society liberates forces which are ‘‘products of a sort of synthesis 
of consciousness.’’ Thus, while the ultimate ground of value is to 
be found in human satisfaction, there enters through the medium 
of society a new type of reality, objective rather than subjective, 
which is invoked to account for the authority and resistance which 
social values carry with them. Here is said to be an element which 
is original, not derivative; it claims explanation in its own terms. 

This is not a suitable place to discuss the theory of values as 
subsistents in their own right. It may be mentioned, however, that 
the psychological account of projection embarrasses rather than 
aids the proffered explanation. This theory starts with the assump- 
tion that values are at first localized in the individual consciousness, 
and that later they become attached to objects or ideals. It would 
seem, however, that originally the object plays quite as important a 
role in the attribution of value as the subject; unless the object were 
of such a character, the subject would not attribute value to it at 
all. Valuing would seem, therefore, to be recognition of a certain 
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kind of relation of the subject to objects. Such a view would 
strengthen the objective aspect of values. Whether also it would 
account for the constraint felt in the presence of social ideals is an- 
other question. 

Professor Sellars contributes a useful introduction in which he 
explains the reason for recent interest in the field of values, gives 
value a naturalistic interpretation in terms of emergent evolution, 
shows the relation of theory of value to sociology, and summarizes 
the views of Durkheim. 


MAuvRICE PICARD. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in Recent Aesthetic. KATHERINE GILBERT. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1927. Pp. ix + 167. 


In the six essays contained in this volume, written with a Jov- 
ingness and daintiness of style which only a woman can achieve, 
Mrs. Gilbert surveys the problems, methods, and results of contem- 
porary theorizing in esthetics, as exemplified by four chosen writers, 
Bosanquet, Bergson, Santayana, and Charles Lalo. In almost every 
case, I think, she makes good her criticisms, and in presenting them, 
reveals an essential soundness of judgment in matters of general 
philosophy and a rare acuteness of perception in matters of special 
esthetic. In the first chapter, ‘‘Tendencies and Problems,’’ Mrs. 
Gilbert finds among contemporary investigators ‘‘much that is im- 
portant and interesting,’’ but, ‘‘inspected in the large, a bright crazy 
quilt of opinion’’: experimental estheticians, who, seeking to be 
wholly empirical, are, as a matter of fact, loaded with implicit 
assumption and ignorant of the full complexity and richness of the 
material they are studying; critics, like Clive Bell and Roger Fry, 
exquisite in perception, but vacillating between mysticism and empti- 
ness; Darwinians and Croceans, in their eagerness to connect art 
with life, overlooking what is distinctive of art. In Chapter II, 
‘*Bosanquet on the Artist’s Medium,’’ Mrs. Gilbert argues effec- 
tively for Bosanquet’s insistence, against Croce, that the medium is 
an integral part of the work of art. While she and Bosanquet are 
certainly right in this, it does not follow, however, as she seems to 
think, that a specific medium ‘‘sets no limit to the general degree of 
beauty attainable’’ (page 44). Or can the music of the flute be as 
beautiful as the music of the violin? One might perhaps think that 
Bergson’s penal theory of comedy had been sufficiently and often 
enough refuted, yet in her third chapter Mrs. Gilbert renews the 
attack, and while no new light on the general theory of the comic 
is shed by her argument, her discussion is so delightfully interwoven 
with apt illustration that it is thoroughly worth reading. To me 
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the most valuable thing in the chapter is the way she shows how 
satire achieves individuality and reality despite its use of types and 
abstractions, and loses its biting quality despite its playing up of 
vices and weaknesses, through our inevitable identification of these 
types and weaknesses with ourselves, and then with ‘‘Everyman.”’ 
The fourth chapter, ‘‘The One and the Many in Croce’s Aesthetic,”’ 
is the most important and original. Mrs. Gilbert makes an interest- 
ing use of Bosanquet’s theory of the relation of the individual to 
the universal to refute Croce’s attack on the validity of artistic 
genres, and to reéstablish the conception of degrees of beauty. 
Whatever one may think of the argument, one must, reluctantly, I 
believe, agree with her when she writes that ‘‘Croce belongs rather 
to the company of those who make the world interesting than to the 
company of those who satisfy the mind’s demand for intelligibility’’ 
(page 113). Chapter V, ‘‘Santayana’s Doctrine of Aesthetic Ex- 
pression,’’ is a happy exposure of the part chance is allowed to play 
in the universe of a prideful materialist and mechanist. The final 
chapter, ‘‘Beauty and Relativity; the Theory of Charles Lalo,”’ 
takes rather too seriously the work of a writer more notable for 
brilliance than for profundity. The concluding ‘‘Remarks on the 
Ugly,’’ while slight, are suggestive. I am sure that no one will 
read this volume through without wishing, as I do, that Mrs. Gilbert 


would write another book equally charming and stimulating, but 
more constructive and systematic. 


DeWiTTr H. PARKER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Philosophy of the Recent Past. RaupH Barron Perry. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1926. 230 pp. 

Professor Perry has written a most useful book. Most courses 
in the history of philosophy end with Schopenhauer. After 1860 the 
ramifications of thought become so intricate that the continuation of 
the history of philosophy takes the form of a separate course. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s book, which is essentially a text-book, is admirably 
designed for such a course. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part One contains a brief 
survey of the state of philosophy in 1860 in Germany, Italy, France, 
Great Britain, and America. It is characterized by compactness, 
by an excellent classification of trends of thought, and by the neat- 
ness with which diverging philosophical views are formulated and 
expressed. Pascal once said that if he had had more time he would 
have written less. The brevity and succinetness of Professor Perry’s 
work indicates that much time has been spent in its preparation. 
More than two hundred and fifty names of philosophers are intro- 
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duced into a book that contains only two hundred and thirty pages. ti 
And yet the book is no lexicon, but a history of the philosophy of B 
the recent past. Professor Perry’s classification of philosophical 
movements is one that should be of real service to the student in t 
finding his way along the divergent paths of recent philosophical T 
speculation. For example, the division of positivism into two types, ol 
the one empirical, British, and dealing with psychological analysis, M 
and the other economical, German and French, and dealing with L 
social reform, goes far to clarify the subject of positivism in the a 
mind of the student. And I think, too, that the definitions of philo- L 
sophical terms and the formulations of philosophical systems are J 
extraordinarily well phrased. Professor Perry’s distinction between 
idealism and spiritualism, the former dealing with objects of knowl- i 
edge, the latter with objects of existence, deserves current adoption. I 
Parts II, III, IV, and V deal respectively with Naturalism, Mate- I 
rialism, and Positivism, with Spiritualism and Idealism, with Vital- 7 
ism, Voluntarism, and Pragmatism, and with the Revival of Realism. f 
The exposition maintains a good sense of proportion, connects the 
ideas with the men who conceived them, and succeeds in incorporat- ] 
ing an amazing amount of information in the briefest possible space. 


Although dealing with the history of the philosophy of the recent 
past in both Europe and America with all of the complexities and 
divergencies attendant on contemporary and near contemporary 
thought, the book is far from being a fragmentary compilation. It 
is a book which is well written, instructive, and above all useful. 


M. T. McCuure. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Tue Monist. Vol. XXXVII, No. 4. Philosophy and Religion: 
A. K. Wadia. Current Realism in Great Britain and the United 
States: Rk. W. Sellars. The Reality of Time and the Autonomy of 
History: C. O. Weber. Evolution of Relativity: W. A. Shimer. 
Hegel and Freud: W. H. Johnston. Nicholas Oresme’s Livre De 
Divinacion: G. W. Coopland. The Metaphysics of the Instru- 
ment. Part Il: Sidney Hook. Alexander’s Metaphysic of Space- 
Time. Part Il: Arthur E. Murphy. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 34 Année, No. 3. 
Mathématique et métaphysique chez Descartes: L. Brunschvicg. 
Science et morale: E. Rignano. Li’ espace. La géometrie au point 
de vue concret: J. Richard. Valeurs qualitatives et valeurs quanti- 
tatives: R. Ponceau. La philosophie du droit de Hugo Grotius et 
la théorie moderne du droit international: G. Gurvitch. L’éduca- 
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tion morale et sociale du prolétariat par la doctrine marxiste: G. 
Belat. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ertuics. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1. 
The Greek Origins of the Idea of Cosmopolitanism: Hugh Harris. 
The Resurrection of Hedonism: John Wild. The Chinese Version 
of the Law of Nature: Tao-Wei-Hu. Value Interpretation: The 
Methodological Foundation of Psychological Discipline: Albert Wein- 
berg. Moral Judgments of High-School Students: G. S. Slavens 
and A. P. Brogan. A Danish Thinker’s Estimate of Journalism: 
David F. Swenson. Auguste Comte’s Conception of Humanity: 
Mabel V. Wilson. 

ANNALEN DER PuiLosopHig. Band VI, Heft 6/7. (Hans Vaih- 
inger, zum 75. Geburtstag am 25. September 1927.) Einstem— 
Bergson—Vaihinger: Ein Abwagungsversuch: Alf Nymann. Atom- 
modelle: Julius Schultz. Das Streben nach einer einwandfreien 
Weltansicht: Paul Quittel. Biologische Kategorien: Karl Ernst 
Schulze. Wher die neue Lebensauffassung: Ludwig von Bertalanffy. 

Adam Smith: Theorie der ethischen Gefiihle. Nach der Auflage 
Letzter hand iibersetzt und mit Einleitung. Anmerkungen und 
Registern. Herausgegeben von Walter Eckstein. Band I und II. 
(Der Philosophischen Bibliothek, Band 200a, 200b,) Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner. 1926. Ixxi+618 pp. 20 M. (For the first time the 
various editions of the Theory of Moral Sentiments have been com- 
pared and the changes made in them noted. These throw light on 
a growing conservatism in Smith, and on his relations to Hume and 
Voltaire. The translator’s critical introduction, as well as the notes 
and index, make these volumes valuable even for English students 
of Adam Smith.) 

Boas, George: The Datum as Essence in Contemporary Philoso- 
phy. Privately printed. 1927. 59 pp. 

Cuvillier, A.: (1) Manuel de Philosophie. Tome II. Logique, 
Morale, Philosophie Générale. 1927. (Tome I will appear in 1928.) 
(2) Petit Vocabulaire de la Langue Philosophie. IV. 1925, Paris: 
Armand Colin. (1) 680 pp. 32fres. (2) 109 pp. (These volumes 
are parts of an elementary text in philosophic studies for use in 
French secondary schools. They represent a significant departure 
from old-style texts both in subject-matter and mode of presentation. 
The Manuel is supplied with unusually exhaustive chronological 
charts of the history of philosophy.) 

Driesch, Hans: Mind and Body. Authorized translation by 
Theodore Besterman. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press. 1927. 191 pp. $3.00. 

Fraenkel, A.: Zehn Vorlesungen iiber die Grundlegung der Men- 
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genlehre. (Wissenschaft und Hythothese, XXXI.) Leipzig u. 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1927. x-+ 182 pp. 8 M. 

Hoenigswald, R.: Uber die Grundlagen der Pidagogik. Ein 
Beitrag zur Frage des pidagogischen Universitiits Unterrichts. (2 
Umgearbeitete Auflage.) Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1927. 220 
pp. 9 M. 

Rossi, Mario M.: Per una concezione attivistica della filosofia. 
Bologna: Licinio Cappelli. 1927. 165 pp. 9 L. 

Smith, Henry Bradford: Symbolic Logic. Method and Develop- 
ment. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1927. 135 pp. 

Smith, T. V.: The American Philosophy of Equality. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. xi-+ 339 pp. $3.00. 

McKeon, Richard: Spinoza and Experimental Science. Re- 
printed from Psyche, No. 30, (October, 1927). 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The JourRNAL OF PuHiLosopHy is continually receiving calls for 
back volumes and at the present time only thirteen of the twenty- 
three volumes can be supplied complete. Perhaps some of our sub- 
scribers have back volumes and odd numbers of the JOURNAL OF 
PuiwosopHy which they are willing to sell. Unfortunately, the 
Journal has no available funds with which to buy up in advance 
back files, except in the case of those volumes and numbers for ‘which 
there is a waiting list, but we should like very much to act as a clear- 
ing house, and to keep on file records of such available stock, in 
crder to put the customer and owner of the volumes in touch with 
cne another. 

In some cases, complete volumes could be assembled from our 
stock of loose numbers if certain issues could be bought. We are 
listing below, therefore, both the volumes and numbers which are 
needed at this time. 

Any interested persons are asked to send us a list of all the odd 
numbers and both bound and unbound volumes which they are will- 
ing to dispose of. 

Volumes out of stock: II, III, V, VI, VII, VIII, XV, XVI, 
XVII, XVIII. 

Single numbers out of stock: Vol. I, most of the numbers; Vol. 
II, 5, 14, (21)1; Vol. III, 1, (3), 4; Vol. V, 1, 2, 10, 18; Vol. VI, 3; 
Vol. VII, 16; Vol. VIII, 10; Vol. IX, 15; Vol. X, (1), 138; Vol. XI, 
3, (13) ; Vol. XII, (8), 11; Vol. XIV, 25; Vol. XV, 10, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
(25) ; Vol. XVI, 2, 3; Vol. XVII, 1, 6; Vol. XVIII, 24; Vol. XIX, 
5; Vol. XXIV, 10. 


1 Those figures in parentheses represent volumes or numbers of which the 
supply is very low. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXIV. No. 17. August 18, 1927. 
An Empirical Account of Appearance. JOHN DEWEY. 
Moral Freedom. M. R. GassBert. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No. 18. September 1, 1927. 
Relativity and the Lay Mind (I). Brnyamin Ives GILMAN. 
The Datum as Essence. GrorGeE Boas. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No. 19. September 15, 1927. 
Relativity and the Lay Mind (II). Brensamin Ives GILMAN. 
If We Have Life, Do We Need Philosophy? Marsorie 8. Harris. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No. 20. September 29, 1927. 
A Principle for Realism. CHARLES M. Perry. 
Anthropology and the Rights of Man. Bensamin GINZBURG. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No. 21. October 13, 1927. 
Mr. Dawes Hicks’s Theory of Perception. GrorcE Boas. 
The Data of Consciousness as Essences. Durant Drake. 
Biological or Psychological? Mary Wuriron Catkins. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No. 22. October 27, 1927. 


Wholes and Prehensive Unities for Physics and Philosophy. 
Lewis P. AKELEY. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Now $4.25 $6 after Jan. 1 
An International Classified Bibliography of 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


Compiled by Dr. A. A. Roback 


A handbook indispensable to psychologists, sociologists, clinicians, social 
workers, educationists, clergymen, personnel executives, etc. 


1. Contains references to books and articles in a dozen languages, 
alphabetically arranged according to author. 


. Nearly all the references are supplied with a symbol or key, indi- 
cating the character or viewpoint of the publication. 


There are scores of annotations in the body of the work. 
. The most important books and articles are starred. 


. A list of unpublished writings and work on character still in prepa- 
ration. 


. Periodicals devoted to the study of character and personality. 

. A list of organizations interested in these subjects. 

. Up-to-date addenda. 

. Classification according to point of view or approach. 

. A chronological table of characterology from antiquity up to 1927. 
340 pages, 8vo, silk cloth 
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A companion volume to the author’s Psychology of Character (Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method). The 
aim of the compiler has been to present a comprehensive, almost exhaustive, 
tableau of the work on character and personality of all times, thereby saving 
for the educator, student, and applied psychologist many hours of hunting. 


The price is now $4.25, plus 15¢ postage but by the first of January it will 
be advanced to $6. The book may be out of print in a short time, the pro- 
hibitive cost of manufacture precluding the possibility of a second edition 
for years to come. 


By ordering now instead of “a little later,’’ you will save $1.75. 
Orders will be taken also for Dr. Roback’s other works: 


The Psychology of Character $5.50 plus 15¢ postage 
Problems of Personality (editor) 

(a symposium de luze) 6.00 plus 15¢ postage 
Behaviorism and Psychology (cloth) 2.85 plus 10¢ postage 
Interference of Will-Impulses (paper bound) 1.75 plus 15¢ postage 


Psychology with Chapters on Character 
Analysis and Mental Measurement (cloth) 2.00 plus 15¢ postage 
(paper) 1.00 plus 10¢ postage 
Superior Adult Tests 
Scientific Ingenuity and Juristic Aptitude Tests 
Comprehension Tests 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We wish to announce that there are left less than one hundred clothbound 
copies of the little advertised but most acclaimed Behaviorism and Psy- 
chology (285 pp. and folding chart) by the same author. There are also 
about one hundred paper bound copies of the same book to be had at $1.75 
a copy plus 10¢ postage. 
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Cambridge, Mass. 
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